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The Peace of Bergerac (September 17, 1577) \vas
based on a fair compromise. Protestant worship was
allowed in the towns then held by the confederates,
and in one town in each bailliage and to the nobles
in their houses. The Protestants were to be fairly
represented in the law courts. Eight cautionary
fortresses garrisoned at the King's expense were
to be left in their hands for six years. All leagues
and secret associations were forbidden. This set-
tlement was gladly received by moderate men of
both parties ; it was honestly meant by the King,
and might have been lasting, but for the turbulent
ambition of the House of Lorraine, the intrigues of
Philip II. and the influence of events in other parts
of Europe,

If he could not compel the Protestants to con-
form, Henry III. wished to keep on good terms with
them; since he and they had the same enemies,
Spain and the Guises. The subsequent infractions
of the edict of which the Huguenots loudly and
justly complained, were due, not so much to the bad
faith of the King, as to the disobedience of govern-
ors who, like Montmorency in Languedoc, or Guise
in Burgundy, acted as if independent sovereigns,
and to the fanaticism of the populace encouraged
by the stubborn ill-will of the law courts. When
their own leader succeeded to the throne, the Prot-
estants found that their position was not bettered,
and looked back to the years which followed the
Peace of Bergerac as to the time when on the whole
their condition had been most tolerable " for good
but ill, for ill yet passing good."